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During  a  period  of  four  and  one-half 
years  (January  1955  to  September 
1959),  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  provided  a  program  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
blind  persons.  Among  the  70  students  who 
completed  the  program  during  that  period, 
a  substantial  number  were  preparing  for 
positions  in  state  rehabilitation  agencies. 
The  large  majority  of  these  students  were 
also  enrolled  in  counselor-training  pro¬ 
grams  in  various  colleges  and  universities. 
Despite  the  fact  that  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  the  students  in  the  IHB  Professional 
Training  Program  were  blind,  well  over  75 
per  cent  of  them  found  employment  in  re¬ 
habilitation  programs  for  blind  persons. 

Continuing  contacts  with  coordinators  of 
rehabilitation  counselor-training  programs 
in  colleges  and  universities  all  over  the 
country  have  indicated  that  blind  students 
continue  to  constitute  a  proportion  of  their 
enrollment.  In  view  of  the  persistent  in¬ 
terest  of  legally  blind  persons  in  careers  in 
rehabilitation  counseling,  it  was  felt  that 
a  survey  of  vocational  opportunities  for  this 
group  would  be  valuable  to  the  students 
and  their  university  advisers.  In  addition, 
it  was  felt  that  rehabilitation  counselors 
serving  blind  students  might  be  able  to  use 
such  data  in  counseling  clients  interested  in 
this  area. 
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the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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Study  Procedures 

In  spring,  1959,  a  questionnaire  was 
mailed  to  88  state  rehabilitation  agencies. 
These  agencies  were  classified  as  follows: 

State  Agencies  serving  blind  persons  exclusively  36 
State  Agencies  serving  a  general  caseload,  ex¬ 
cluding  blind  clients  36 

State  Agencies  serving  as  general  caseload,  in¬ 
cluding  blind  clients  16 

Henceforth,  in  this  paper,  these  three 
types  of  agencies  will  be  referred  as  Agen¬ 
cies  for  the  Blind,  Agencies  for  the  Non- 
Blind,  and  General  Agencies. 

On  March  31,  1959,  completed  ques¬ 
tionnaires  had  been  submitted  by  44  agen¬ 
cies.  At  that  time,  a  follow-up  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  non-respondents.  By  April 
30,  1959,  subsequent  to  the  one  mail 
follow-up,  returns  had  been  received  from 
57  different  agencies,  constituting  64.7  per 
cent  of  the  group  contacted.  The  returns 
were  distributed  as  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 


Distribution  of  Responses  to  the  Questionnaire 


Number 

Type  of  Agency  Responding 

% 

Responding 

Agencies  for  the  Blind 

27 

75.0 

Agencies  for  the  Non-Blind 

17 

47.3 

General  Agencies 

13 

81.2 

Total 

57 

64.7 

A  number  of  additional  responses  were 
received  subsequent  to  April  30,  1959. 
However,  they  were  not  included  in  the 
data. 

The  57  respondent  agencies  employed  a 
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TABLE  2 

Distribution  of  Blind  and  Partially  Seeing 
Counselors  in  State  Rehabilitation  Agencies 

Blind  and  Par- 
Total  tially  Seeing 

Type  of  Counselors  Counselors 

Agency  Employed  N  % 


Agencies  for  the  Blind 

161 

74 

46.0 

Agencies  for  the  Non- 

Blind 

518 

0 

0.0 

General  Agencies 

380 

20 

5.2 

Total 

1059 

94 

8.9 

total  of  1,059  rehabilitation  counselors.  Of 
these,  94  (8.9  per  cent)  were  blind  and  par¬ 
tially  seeing.1  The  distribution  according 
to  type  of  agency  is  shown  in  Table  2. 

Study  Findings 

In  this  sample  of  agencies  serving  non¬ 
blind  persons,  there  was  not  a  single  report 
of  a  legally  blind  person  employed.  Among 
general  agencies  serving  both  blind  and 
non-blind  persons,  about  1  in  20  counselors 
is  legally  blind.  However,  some  of  the 
comments  appearing  on  the  questionnaires 
suggested  that  a  proportion  of  these  blind 
counselors  had  specialized  functions  relat¬ 
ing  to  blind  clients  exclusively  within  the 
general  agency.  The  degree  to  which  these 
blind  counselors  served  non-blind  clients 
could  not  be  determined  from  the  responses. 

The  57  State  Rehabilitation  Agency  re¬ 
spondents  employed  310  administrators  and 
supervisors.  Of  these,  29  (9.2  per  cent)  were 
blind  and  partially  seeing.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  by  type  of  agency  is  shown  in  Table  3. 

There  were  no  blind  administrators  or 
supervisors  reported  by  the  respondent 
agencies  serving  a  non-blind  clientele. 
Among  the  general  agencies,  it  is  unknown 
how  many  of  the  five  blind  administrators 
and  supervisors  serve  non-blind  caseloads. 

Twenty-two  of  the  27  respondent  agencies 


1  By  definition,  in  this  study,  blind  and  partially 
seeing  counselors  are  legally  blind.  Totally  blind 
counselors  have  no  useful  vision.  Partially  seeing 
counselors  use  residual  vision  for  some  aspects  of 
their  job  functioning. 


for  the  blind  (81.5  per  cent)  employed  one 
or  more  blind  counselors.  The  range  was 
1  to  11.  Of  the  74  blind  counselors  em¬ 
ployed  by  agencies  for  the  blind,  45  (60.8 
per  cent)  were  totally  blind  and  29  (39.2 
per  cent)  were  partially  seeing.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  blind  counselors  on  staffs  of 
agencies  for  the  blind  varied  widely.  A 
few  state  agencies  had  counseling  staffs  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  blind  persons,  but  these 
were  mostly  states  with  small  numbers  of 
personnel.  The  states  with  no  blind  coun¬ 
selors  also  tended  to  be  states  with  modest 
programs.  Among  state  agencies  for  the 
blind  employing  five  or  more  counselors, 
the  proportion  of  totally  blind  counselors 
ranged  from  20  to  70  per  cent  and  of  par¬ 
tially  seeing  counselors  from  20  to  65  per 
cent. 

Among  agencies  serving  general  case¬ 
loads,  including  the  blind,  the  highest  pro¬ 
portion  of  blind  counselors  on  the  staff  was 
17.2  per  cent.  For  all  the  general  agencies 
surveyed  in  this  study,  the  total  proportion 
of  totally  blind  counselors  was  4.8  per  cent 
and  partially  seeing  3.1  per  cent.  The 
state  agencies  serving  non-blind  caseloads 
did  not  employ  any  totally  blind  or  par¬ 
tially  seeing  counselors. 

Sixteen  of  the  24  legally  blind  adminis¬ 
trators  and  supervisors  employed  by  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  were  totally  blind.  The 
proportion  of  the  totally  blind  to  the  par¬ 
tially  seeing  among  the  administrators  and 
supervisors  is  comparable  to  the  statistics 
derived  for  the  counselors.  Fifteen  of  the 

TABLE  3 


Distribution  of  Blind  and  Partially  Seeing 
Administrators  &  Supervisors  in  State  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Agencies 


Type  oj 

Agency 

Total 

Supervisors 

Employed 

Blind  and  Par¬ 
tially  Seeing 
Supervisors 

N  % 

Agencies  for  the  Blind 
Agencies  for  the  Non- 

69 

24 

34.8 

Blind 

156 

0 

0.0 

General  Agencies 

85 

5 

5.9 

Total 

310 

29 

9.2 
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27  agencies  for  the  blind  (55.6  per  cent) 
employed  one  or  more  administrators  and 
supervisors.  Although  81.5  per  cent  of  the 
agencies  for  the  blind  employ  one  or  more 
counselors  who  are  blind,  55.6  per  cent  of 
these  agencies  employ  administrators  and 
supervisors  who  are  blind.  The  small  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  administrators  and  supervisors 
employed  by  general  agencies  does  not  per¬ 
mit  further  analysis.  No  blind  administra¬ 
tors  or  supervisors  were  employed  by  agen¬ 
cies  serving  the  non-blind. 

The  respondent  agencies  indicated  their 
estimate  of  the  performance  of  totally  blind 
and  partially  seeing  counselors.  The  re¬ 
sponses  appear  in  Table  4. 

Since  agencies  serving  the  non-blind  em¬ 
ployed  no  blind  counselors,  there  were  no 
responses  on  this  item  from  this  group. 
When  the  data  for  agencies  for  the  blind 
and  general  agencies  are  combined,  it  is 
found  that  7.0  per  cent  of  the  respondent 
agencies  in  these  groups  report  that  totally 
blind  counselors  are  superior  to  seeing  coun¬ 
selors.  The  comparable  figure  for  the  par¬ 
tially  seeing  counselors  is  3.5  per  cent. 

Table  5  indicates  the  expressed  attitudes 
of  the  respondent  agencies  toward  hiring 
blind  counselors. 

The  greatest  preference  for  totally  blind 
and  partially  seeing  counselors  is  among 
those  agencies  which  use  them  the  most. 
In  general,  partially  seeing  counselors  are 
preferred  to  totally  blind  counselors  even 
though  Table  4  suggests  that  totally  blind 
counselors  tend  to  be  rated  higher  in  per¬ 
formance. 


TABLE  4 

Estimates  of  the  Performance  of  Blind  and 
Partially  Seeing  Counselors  as  Compared  to 
Non-Visually  Handicapped  Counselors  in  the 

Same  Agency 


Agency  for  Blind 

General  Agency 

Totally 

Partially 

Totally 

Partially 

Rating  of 

Blind 

Seeing 

Blind 

Seeing 

Performance 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Superior  to  See- 

ing  Counse¬ 
lors 

14.8 

7.4 

0.0 

0.0 

Equal  to  Seeing 
Counselors 
Inferior  to  See- 

55.5 

33.3 

46.1 

30.7 

ing  Counse¬ 
lors 

7.4 

3.7 

15.3 

7.7 

No  Response 

22.2 

55.5 

38.4 

61.8 

Total 

99.9 

99.9 

99.8 

100.2 

Well  over  90  per  cent  of  the  respondent 
agencies  reported  that  there  are  no  merit 
system  provisions  limiting  the  hiring  of 
totally  blind  and  partially  seeing  counselors. 
Only  three  agencies  reported  such  limita¬ 
tions.  Two  of  these  agencies  served  non¬ 
blind  populations  and  one  was  an  agency 
for  the  blind.  The  major  limitation  noted 
by  these  agencies  was  the  inability  of  blind 
persons  to  drive  a  car.  Two  of  them  also 
reported  the  more  general  limitation— 
“physically  able  to  do  the  job.”  Appar¬ 
ently,  this  general  provision  had  some  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  hiring  of  blind  counselors  in 
these  agencies. 


TABLE  5 

Attitudes  Toward  Hiring  Blind  Counselors 

Agencies  for  Agencies  for  General 

Blind  Non-Blind  Agencies 


Response 

Blind 

% 

Partials 

% 

Blind 

% 

Partials 

% 

Blind 

% 

Partials 

% 

Total  % 

Bl.  Part. 

Prefer  Blind  Counselors 

No  Preference  for  Blind 

14.8 

25.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

7.7 

7.0 

14.0 

or  Seeing  Counselors 

55.5 

48.1 

23.5 

41.1 

69.2 

46.1 

49.3 

45.6 

Prefer  Seeing  Counselors 

7.4 

0.0 

41.1 

35.2 

15.3 

30.7 

19.3 

17.5 

No  Response 

22.2 

25.9 

35.2 

23.5 

15.3 

15.3 

24.6 

22.8 

Totals 

99.9 

99.9 

99.8 

99.8 

99.8 

99.8 

100.2 

99.9 
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Varying  proportions  of  the  respondent 
agencies  reported  aspects  of  the  job  de¬ 
scription  for  rehabilitation  counselor  which 
limit  the  hiring  of  totally  blind  and  par¬ 
tially  seeing  counselors.  The  percentage  of 
agencies  reporting  such  limitations  was: 


Agencies  for  the  Blind . .  ..18.5% 

Agencies  for  the  Non-Blind . 52.9% 

General  Agencies . 23.0% 


Limitations  in  Employment 

The  major  reported  deterrent  to  the  hir¬ 
ing  of  blind  counselors,  as  reflected  in  the 
job  description,  was  the  inability  to  drive  a 
car.  Three  other  deterrents  were  men¬ 
tioned  much  less  frequently.  In  descending 
order  they  are: 

1.  Difficulties  in  record-keeping. 

2.  Difficulties  in  reading  materials. 

3.  Physically  unable  to  do  the  job. 

Of  the  23  deterrents  offered,  15  (65.1  per 
cent)  concerned  automobile  driving. 

The  agencies  reported  on  their  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  most  serious  limitations  im¬ 
posed  by  blindness  on  an  individual  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  the  rehabilitation  counsel¬ 
ing  job.  The  lack  of  mobility  was  the 
limitation  mentioned  with  the  greatest  fre¬ 
quency  (84.2  per  cent  of  all  respondent 
agencies).  Three  other  limitations  also  in¬ 
dicated  with  great  frequency  were:  Read¬ 
ing  Records  (63.0  per  cent),  Recording  and 
Filling  Out  Forms  (57.8  per  cent),  and  the 
Inability  to  Observe  the  Environment  and 
the  Client’s  Appearance  (45.5  per  cent). 
Other  limitations  mentioned  less  fre¬ 
quently  were:  Lack  of  Work  Experience, 
Client's  Reaction  to  the  Counselor’s  Blind¬ 
ness,  Relationships  with  Other  Staff  Mem¬ 
bers,  Personality  Problems,  Poor  Attitudes 
Toward  the  Counseling  Job,  Over-Identifi¬ 
cation  with  Blind  Clients,  Lack  of  Objec¬ 
tivity  in  Attitude  Toward  Blindness,  and 
the  Cost  of  Providing  Special  Assistance  to 
the  Blind  Counselor.  Agencies  for  the 
blind  tended  to  see  these  limitations  as  less 
restricting  than  did  the  other  two  types  of 
agencies. 

Although  agencies  for  the  blind  tend  to 
see  blindness  as  less  limiting  than  do  other 
agencies,  all  agree  that  mobility  is  a  major 


limitation  for  blind  persons  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  rehabilitation  counseling  job. 
Even  in  agencies  for  the  blind,  three  out  of 
four  see  mobility  as  a  deterrent.  All  the 
agencies  for  the  non-blind  perceive  mobility 
as  a  limitation.  Almost  two-thirds  of  all 
agencies  responding  to  the  questionnaire 
report  the  reading  of  records  as  a  limita¬ 
tion.  Even  among  agencies  for  the  blind, 
more  than  half  the  respondents  see  this  as 
a  deterrent  to  job  performance.  Similar 
data  are  reported  for  case  recording  and 
filling  out  forms. 

It  is  significant  that  the  three  major 
limitations  perceived  by  these  agencies  are 
mechanical  ones.  They  are  closely  related 
to  the  physical  effects  of  blindness.  The 
visual  handicap  limits  both  mobility  and 
reading.  On  the  other  hand,  “psychologi¬ 
cal  effects  of  blindness”  are  not  widely  per¬ 
ceived  as  deterrents  to  job  performance  in 
rehabilitation  counseling.  Relatively  few 
of  the  respondents  listed  such  items  as: 
Client  Reaction  to  Blindness,  Personality, 
Relationships  with  Other  Staff  Members, 
and  Poor  Attitudes  Toward  the  Job. 

As  these  agencies  see  it,  blind  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counselors  must  find  successful  ways  of 
coping  with  mobility  problems  and  with  the 
necessity  of  reading  records  and  filling  out 
forms.  Although  almost  half  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  indicate  a  concern  about  the  in¬ 
ability  to  observe  the  environment  and  the 
client,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  general 
agencies  consider  this  less  of  a  problem  than 
agencies  for  the  blind.  However,  this  re¬ 
sponse  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  suggest  that 
blind  rehabilitation  counselors  must  work 
out  techniques  for  overcoming  this  limita¬ 
tion. 

Preferred  Work  Situations 

Almost  9  out  of  10  of  the  respondent 
agencies  felt  that  qualified  totally  blind  and 
partially  seeing  persons  should  be  prepared 
for  careers  in  rehabilitation  counseling. 
However,  only  70.5  per  cent  of  the  agencies 
for  the  non-blind  responded  positively  to 
this  item.  The  reason  most  frequently  of¬ 
fered  for  not  encouraging  totally  blind  and 
partially  seeing  individuals  to  seek  careers 
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in  the  field  is:  “Limitations  of  the  Handi¬ 
cap,”  with  special  reference  to  mobility. 

The  respondents  ranked  the  types  of 
agencies  in  which  they  felt  that  blind  re¬ 
habilitation  counselors  could  function  best. 
The  following  were  mentioned  in  descend¬ 
ing  order  of  frequency: 

1.  Public  Agency  for  the  Blind. 

2.  Private  Agency  for  the  Blind. 

3.  Rehabilitation  Center. 

4.  Sheltered  Workshop. 

5.  Hospital. 

6.  Private  Rehabilitation  Agency  for  the 

Seeing. 

7.  Public  Rehabilitation  Agency  for  the 

Seeing. 

All  types  of  respondent  agencies  tended 
to  agree  on  these  rankings. 

The  group  rankings  reveal  the  over¬ 
whelming  feeling  that  blind  counselors 
could  function  best  in  agencies  for  the 
blind.  All  types  of  agencies  invariably 
ranked  agencies  for  the  blind— public  and 
private— as  their  first  and  second  choices. 
With  the  exception  of  the  general  agencies, 
there  is  a  feeling  that  the  last  place  in 
which  blind  counselors  could  function  suc¬ 
cessfully  is  a  Public  Rehabilitation  Agency 
for  the  Seeing.  It  is  difficult  to  know  if  this 
feeling  is  engendered  by  doubts  concerning 
the  ability  of  blind  counselors  to  meet  the 
job  demands  or  the  reality  factor  that  blind 
counselors  will  have  great  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  employment  in  such  agencies. 

Respondents  indicated  areas  of  function¬ 
ing  as  differentiated  from  professional  prep¬ 
aration  in  which  blind  students  should  re¬ 
ceive  special  training.  These  areas  are  re¬ 
ported  in  Table  6. 

A  number  of  other  responses  received  one 
mention  each.  There  is  good  agreement 
among  the  various  types  of  agency  respond¬ 
ents  concerning  the  personal  needs  of  blind 
rehabilitation  counseling  trainees.  The 
fact  that  mobility  leads  the  list  is  consistent 
with  the  data  previously  presented.  The 
total  list  offers  some  clues  to  blind  rehabili¬ 
tation  counseling  students  and  their  coun¬ 
selors  relative  to  aspects  of  personal  adjust¬ 
ment  which  are  considered  desirable  by  po¬ 
tential  employers  in  the  field. 


Discussion  and  Conclusions 

9  '  .  "  .  ,  ,  ■  | 

Mobility  constitutes  a  focal  point  for 
agency  resistance  to  hiring  blind  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counselors.  However,  experience  re¬ 
veals  that  mobility  does  not  necessarily  con¬ 
stitute  a  major  barrier  for  blind  counselors 
in  metropolitan  areas.  On  the  other  hand, 
travel  in  rural  areas  may  be  less  feasible. 
Secretarial  and  clerical  services  are  a  second 
focus  of  resistance.  In  this  connection,  how¬ 
ever,  considerable  numbers  of  blind  coun¬ 
selors  seem  to  be  functioning  satisfactorily, 
meeting  the  record-keeping  and  reading  re¬ 
quirements  of  jobs  in  agencies  for  the  blind. 
Could  they  also  meet  similar  requirements 
in  agencies  for  non-blind  clients?  Are  such 
techniques  as  the  use  of  electronic  recording 
devices,  the  re-deployment  of  clerical  staff, 
the  services  of  volunteers,  and  the  use  of 
special  funds  equally  applicable  to  rehabili¬ 
tation  agencies  serving  general  caseloads? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  may  rest 
upon  the  ultimate  testing  of  the  hypothesis 
that  state  rehabilitation  agencies  for  the 
blind  are  comparable  in  their  job  demands 

TABLE  6 

Areas  of  Functioning  in  Which  Blind 
Rehabilitation  Counseling  Trainees  Should  Re¬ 
ceive  Training 


%  of  Respondent  Agencies 

- Mentioning - 

Agencies 


Agencies 

for  the 

Area  of 

for  the 

Non- 

General 

Functioning 

Blind 

Blind 

Agencies 

Total 

Mobility 
Personal  Ap- 

92.6 

82.3 

92.0 

89.4 

pearance  and 
Self-care 

81.4 

76.4 

61.9 

75.5 

Should  Have 

Personal 

Counseling 

70.5 

52.9 

77.0 

66.7 

Braille 

Should  Have 

66.7 

64.7 

53.8 

63.1 

Psychological 

Diagnosis 

48.0 

47.0 

69.2 

52.6 

Paid  Work  Ex- 

perience 

44.4 

47.0 

61.0 

49.0 

Posture 

44.4 

17.6 

38.4 

35.0 

Handwriting 

31.8 

29.0 

38.4 

31.5 
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to  other  state  rehabilitation  agencies.  Re¬ 
search  is  needed  to  test  this  hypothesis  of 
similarity.  Since  increasing  numbers  of 
blind  students  are  entering  rehabilitation 
counselor-training  programs  and  seeking 
employment  in  the  field,  it  becomes  corre¬ 
spondingly  more  important  to  ascertain  the 
factual  basis  for  accepting  and  rejecting 
blind  job  applicants  for  state  rehabilitation 
counseling  agency  positions. 

The  data  in  this  study  seem  to  point  to 
the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Employment  opportunities  for  blind 
counselors  exist  in  State  Rehabilitation 
Agencies  for  Blind  Persons,  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  in  General  State  Rehabilitation 
Agencies  serving  both  blind  and  non-blind 
clienteles.  Currently,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
opportunities  for  blind  counselors  in  State 
Rehabilitation  Agencies  serving  non-blind 
persons,  exclusively.  This  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  seems  related  to  the  isolation  of  these 
agencies  from  the  problems  of  blindness,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  devaluation  of  the  capacities  of 
blind  rehabilitation  counselors. 

Changes  in  this  attitude  of  exclusion  may 
occur  when: 

a.  Scientific  studies  performed  by  quali¬ 
fied  investigators  with  experience  in  service 
to  blind  persons  explore  the  job  demands 
of  rehabilitation  counseling  and  indicate 
the  real  physical  capacities  demanded  in 
this  work. 

b.  State  Rehabilitation  Agencies  for  the 
Non-Blind  apply  the  rehabilitation  philoso¬ 


phy  of  adaptation  to  blind  applicants  for 
rehabilitation  counseling  positions  to  the 
same  degree  that  these  expect  industry  to 
make  such  adaptations  for  their  own  clients. 

c.  Ways  are  found  to  inform  agencies 
serving  the  non-blind  about  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  blind  persons.  This  author,  in  his 
contacts  with  such  agencies,  has  found  them 
to  be,  in  some  respects,  fearful  of  working 
with  blind  persons.  Whatever  the  values  of 
separating  rehabilitation  caseloads  on  the 
basis  of  visual  and  other  handicaps,  it  has 
apparently  achieved  the  effect  of  leaving 
many  rehabilitation  counselors,  supervisors, 
and  administrators  uninformed  about 
blindness. 

2.  There  is  need  for  a  re-examination  of 
state-wide  merit  system  and  agency  policy 
limitations  on  the  hiring  of  blind  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselors.  This  holds  particularly 
true  of  the  automobile  driving  skills.  Is  it 
possible  that  blind  applicants  could  be  cer¬ 
tified  for  positions  that  fall  into  this  cate¬ 
gory? 

3.  There  is  a  need  for  a  thoroughgoing 
study  of  the  employed  blind  rehabilitation 
counselor  with  a  view  to  assessing  the  tech¬ 
niques  he  uses  in  managing  “paper-work,” 
mobility,  and  other  aspects  of  the  job.  The 
design  for  such  a  study  could  be  readily 
constructed  and  might  attract  support  from 
national  agencies.  The  findings  may  have 
value  in  influencing  employer  attitudes  in 
State  Rehabilitation  Agencies. 


POCKET  GUIDE  LISTS  FREE  FILMS  ON  MANY  SUBJECTS 

More  than  335  films  are  being  made  available  without  charge  to  adult 
groups  by  American  businesses,  industries,  and  trade  associations.  From 
a  quarter-hour  to  a  half-hour  in  length,  the  films  range  in  subject  from 
those  dealing  with  grooming  and  manners  for  teenagers  to  hobbies,  sports, 
and  how-to-do-it  subjects.  Most  of  the  films  are  in  color.  A  free  catalog, 
“The  Pocket  Guide  to  Free  Films,”  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Modern 
Talking  Picture  Service,  Inc.,  3  East  54th  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York. 
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